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NOTES AND NEWS 

The following account of a proposal for an improvement of method in 
the study of sociology is from the Athenmum for April 6: "The Belgian 
Society of Sociology has already given many proofs of its activity, the 
latest of which is the production of a new journal entitled Le Mouvement 
sociologique international. The first number of this periodical has just 
been published by De Wit, of Brussels. The leading contribution to it is 
from the pen of Mr. Cyrille van Overbergh, the Chief Secretary in the 
Department of Public Instruction, and an authority on questions of higher 
education. Mr. van Overbergh asks the question, 'Why should not so- 
ciologists adopt the practise of comparative study which has been intro- 
duced by several recent international congresses? ' He follows up this by 
stating that the diversity of systems and the varieties of terminology per- 
plex the public, and make it disinclined to take up the science of sociology. 
Only synthetic minds, freed from the trammels of the schools, have, after 
protracted analysis, discovered under different phrases the same common 
ideas. They have compared the positive parts of systems and laws, and 
they then build up, little by little, a new science. In order that the con- 
victions formed by these few diligent workers should pass into the spirit 
of the partisans of different schools and of conscientious and independent 
seekers of truth everywhere, it seems to Mr. van Overbergh that the best 
means of attaining this end would be to reconstruct, for the information 
of all, the demonstrations made by a few students, and to discover a simple 
and practical procedure which would permit any one to acquire full knowl- 
edge, at any moment, of the work in course of realization down to its 
smallest details. Mr. van Overbergh's idea, briefly put, is that this pro- 
cedure might take the form of a list of questions, both general and precise, 
of which he has drawn up a plan. He suggests in the first place that the 
answers should be given by the voluntary collaboration of authors; sec- 
ondly, that the work would be helped by their accidental collaboration in 
giving these answers, which would result in the eventual rectification of 
the work done or in supplying information otherwise lacking; while lastly, 
through interesting, by their own participation in the work, their best 
pupils or truth-seeking specialists, they would assure a continuance of the 
record. These answers should, he contends, be published periodically, and 
in such a way that each of the persons using this inventory might always 
be able to complete it, and to subdivide its contents so as to suit his own 
special study. With a view of putting his finger on the possible result of 
such an investigation in the science of general sociology, Mr. van Over- 
bergh gives an instance of the kind of application to which he would sub- 
ject his system, and for this he selects the treatise on 'Pure Sociology' 
by Mr. Lester F. Ward, the well-known American sociologist. That work, 
as is generally admitted, is obscure. In a series of tables systematically 
drawn up Mr. van Overbergh gives from this work the answers to the 
first six questions in his interrogatory, which are (1) definition of sociol- 
ogy* (2) history, (3) its place in the classification of science, (4) method, 
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(5) classification of social structures and (6) how they are formed. The 
answers supplied by the author bring out the real teaching and essence 
of Mr. Ward's book, and go far to demonstrate the practical value of the 
new method proposed. If it has been possible to dissect with so much 
precision Mr. Ward's important but involved treatise, a similar task with 
regard to the works of Comte, Marx, Spencer and others should be rela- 
tively easy. Le Mouvement sociologique international will continue to 
publish these analyses of sociological systems. When the work has been 
carried out by the aid of all leading sociologists, men of science will find 
themselves in possession of such complete information on each question 
that they will only have to compare the several elements, to note where 
they agree or disagree, and to weigh the arguments for each, before ar- 
riving, logically and with full knowledge, at their conclusions. But in 
order that the proposal of Mr. van Overbergh may be crowned with success 
it is necessary that the sociologists of the world should lend him their 
support. He therefore invites their cooperation, and will be glad to hear 
from all interested in the question at either the office of the organ of the 
Society of Sociology or the Department of Public Instruction in Brussels." 

At the recent meeting of the American Oriental Society in Philadel- 
phia Professor Morris Jastrow presented a paper on 'The Science of 
Divination Babylonia,' which began with an inspection of the liver and an 
interpretation of its condition. Babylonian influence upon the West is 
suggested by the similar Etruscan practise. Both peoples showed extreme 
regard for the liver as the seat of the soul and of life. Professor L. H. 
Mills, from Oxford, presented a paper which discussed the influence of 
the Ahuna Vairya doctrine upon the Christian Logos idea. 

It is proposed to hold at Amsterdam, from the 2d to the 7th of Sep- 
tember, an international congress on psychiatry, neurology, psychology 
and the nursing of lunatics. Anybody interested in this field may become 
a member. For information, address the office of the General Secretary, 
Prinsengracht 717, Amsterdam. 

The widow of Paul Tannery appeals to all who possess letters from 
her late husband to contribute them to the collection which she is making, 
either for ultimate publication or for preservation in a library. 

Professor Felix Adler has been appointed by the Prussian Ministry of 
Education Theodore Eoosevelt Professor in the University of Berlin for 
the year 1908-9, upon the nomination of the trustees of Columbia College. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd has been appointed professor of psychology at 
Yale University. 

M. Henri Poincare has been appointed a member of the council of 
the observatory of physical astronomy at Meudon. 

The Psychological Review proposes to publish a series of ' Philosoph- 
ical Monographs ' similar in form to its ' Psychological Monographs.' 



